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COMPLIMENTARY BANQUET 



GIVEN BY THE 



PRESIDENTS OF THE NATIONAL BANKS 

OF THE CITY OF PHILADELPHIA, 



TO THE 



Hon. Alexander G. Cattell, 

UPON THE EVE OF HIS DEPARTURE TO EUROPE, AS THE FISCAL 
AGENT OF THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT. 



Wednesday Evening, April 9TH, 1873. 
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Although full reports were given in the daily Journals of the Ban- 
quet tendered to the Hon. A. G. Cattell, by the Presidents of the 
Philadelphia National Banks, the Committee of Arrangements have 
thought that so pleasant and so unusual an occasion demanded a more 
permanent record. They have therefore secured a phonographic re- 
port of the Speeches delivered upon the occasion, which, together with 
the Letter of Invitation and Mr. Cattell's Reply, are herewith printed 
for private distribution. 

It ought to be added, that among those present were eminent men of 
both political parties, and that while the number of guests was necessarily 
limited, (only two hundred invitations having been issued), no company 
ever assembled in Philadelphia that contained a larger representation 
of the business talent, the culture, and the wealth of the city. 



THE PRELIMINARIES. 



THE LETTER OF INVITATION. 



Philadelphia, April 3d, 1873. 

Hon. a. G. Cattell — 

Dear Sir : — 

The President of the United States having called 
you to a new sphere of usefulness by naming you as the 
Financial Agent of the Government in other countries 
(another evidence of his rare discrimination and his knowl- 
edge of the fitness of men), your appointment has given 
so much satisfaction to your friends in Philadelphia that 
we desire, before your departure for Europe, to offer you 
some testimonial of our personal esteem. Although a 
citizen of New Jersey, you have been so long associated 
with us in our business pursuits, that we can almost' claim 
you as one of ourselves. 

Your experience as a merchant, as a banker, and as a 
public-spirited citizen, has contributed largely to the pros- 
perity of our city. Your effective services as a Senator 
in Congress, and your fine social qualities, your generosity 
and toleration have endeared you to thousands, and will 
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always be remembered with affection and gratitude. It 
IS, therefore, with no ordinary feeling that we invite you to 
a Banquet at the Continental Hotel on Wednesday, April 
9th, at six o'clock, where we can interchange friendly 
greetings before bidding you farewell. 

Thomas Robbins, 

Philadelphia National Bank. 
Thomas Smith, 

Bank of North America. 
Edwin M. Lewis, 

Farmers* and Mechanics' National Bank. 
James L. Claghorn, 

Commercial National Bank. 
J. G. Mitchell, 

Mechanics' National Bank. 
Joseph Moore, 

National Bank of the Northern Liberties. 
E. P. Steel, 

Southwark National Bank. 
George A. Landell, 

Kensington National Bank. 
E. Dallett, 

Penn National Bank. 
John Jordan, Jr., 

Manufacturers' National Bank. 
George K. Ziegler, 

National Bank of Commerce. 



D. B. CUMMINGS, 

Girard National Bank. 
James V. Watson, 

Consolidation National Bank. 
Thomas Potter, 

City National Bank. 
H. N. Burroughs, 

Commonwealth National Bank. 
Dell Noblit, Jr., 

Corn Exchange National Bank. 
David Faust, 

Union National Bank. 
George Philler, 

First National Bank. 
David B. Paul, 

Third National Bank. 
S. McManemy, 

Sixth National Bank. 
D. B. Ervin, 

Seventh National Bank. 
Jacob Naylor, 

Eighth National Bank. 
Geo. M. Troutman, 

Central National Bank. 
Wm. H. Rhawn, 

National Bank of the Republic. 
Geo. Gelbach, 

National Security Bank. 



MR. CATTELL'S ACCEPTANCE. 



Philadelphia, April «^th, 1873. 

Gentlemen — 

I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of 
your very complimentary letter of the 3d inst, inviting me 
to meet you at dinner on Wednesday next, prior to my 
departure for Europe. 

Coming as it does from the Presidents of the National 
Banks of Philadelphia, with whom I have had long and 
intimate associations, the compliment has a significance 
which calls for my most grateful acknowledgements. 

To have secured your confidence and esteem in my 
official intercourse with you, as President of one of the 
city banks, is an honor of which I am truly proud. 

I therefore thank you for this expression of your good 
feeling, and cordially accept your kind invitation. 

Yours, very truly, 

A. G. Cattell. 

Messrs. Thomas Robbins, Thomas Smith, Edwin M. Lewis, and 
others. 



BEFORE sitting down at the tables, the Divine Bless- 
ing was invoked by the Rev. Dr. George Dana 
BoARDMAN ; and after the cloth was removed, the ven- 
erable Thomas Robbins, Esq., President of the Phila- 
delphia National Bank, having been requested by the 
Committee of Arrangements to preside, called the com- 
pany to order and proposed as the first toast of the 
evening, 

''Our Gtiestl' 

requesting the Hon. Morton McMichael to convey to Mr. 
Cattell the sentiments of the company. 

Mr. McMichael said : — 

Mr. Chairman — Recognizing as I db your right to call 
upon me to speak on this occasion in your behalf, and in 
behalf of the gentlemen here assembled, I shall make no 
pretence of protest against accepting the service. On the 
contrary, I am free to admit that even if no such right ex- 
isted, I should rather welcome than object, because while 
discharging what you devolve on me as a representative 
duty, I shall at the same time enjoy a personal pleasure. 
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Indeed, it is not easy for me to imagine, in any similar 
circumstances, a more agreeable position, for myself at 
least, than that which I now occupy. Surrounded by men 
with whom I have long had the most cordial, and, in many 
cases, the most intimate relations; men who, in the 
highest degree, typify the financial, and commercial, and 
industrial interests of this great city ; who give life, and 
force, and strength to its onward movements, by pouring 
their quickening spirit into all the channels of its enter- 
prise, so that they flow in every direction to remotest 
bounds, and fertilize whatsoever they reach ; men who 
are not less eminent for their fidelity and integrity than 
for their skill and sagacity — surrounded by these it is my 
privilege to proclaim for them, as well as for myself, the 
sentiments of regard and esteem we all feel for one who 
has summered and wintered with us year after year, until 
he has become in some sort part and parcel of ourselves ; 
who has passed with us through the wild excitements and 
tumultuous agitations of shocks and crises, and shared 
with us the serene satisfactions of restored tranquility; 
who has eaten of our bread and drank of our cup, and 
been taken into our confidences and affections; and to 
meet whom, in the fulness of our hearts, we have now 
come to wish him Godspeed in the fulfilment of a most 
dignified and important public mission. 

I do not propose, Mr. Chairman, to enter into any of 
the particulars of that mission, or to comment on the 
policy which has directed it. It is enough for my present 
purpose to recall the fact that, after mature deliberation, 
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the National Government has determined to place a por- 
tion of its securities beyond the seas, and that for this 
purpose it has employed formal and oflficial instrumentali- 
ties. I know, Sir, there are shrewd and thoughtful persons 
who believe that, with our vast domain, our inexhaustible 
resources, our constantly augmenting population, our in- 
cessant multiplication of industries, and the enormous 
accumulations of wealth that follow, we are able, and ought 
to market at home all our bonds, except such as are dis- 
posed of in private transactions. For one, I do not doubt 
that we are abundantly able to do so, but whether it 
would be wise to withdraw, by any system of stimulation, 
the needed amount of capital from other investments, 
which our marvellous activities and progress demand and 
compel, may well induce sober hesitation and grave in- 
quiry. For obvious reasons I do not dwell on this subject. 
But whatever opinion may be held as to the expediency 
of offering our loans abroad, none who know the man will 
question that, having resolved upon the action, the Ad- 
ministration has made a most judicious smd fortunate 
choice of an agent in the selection of Mr. Cattell. 
Trained from his youth upward in mercantile pursuits; 
practically conversant with banking operations ; thoroughly 
familiar with the bases on which our monetary stability 
rests; having derived large knowledge of our financial 
affairs, with all their intricacies and complications, from 
diligent and continued service on the Finance Committee 
of the United States Senate, broad-minded, clear-sighted, 
quick to comprehend, prompt to execute, he will be fur- 
3 
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nished at all points with the necessary equipments to ex- 
pound, explain, enforce; while his genial manners will 
secure the attention, and his earnest enthusiasm will carry 
conviction to the minds of his hearers. 

Mr. Chairman, while congratulating the country on the 
fitness of his appointment, we who are his friends and 
associates and have had daily opportunities of witnessing 
his good and true qualities, are unwilling to part from 
him, even for a limited season, without some organized 
demonstration of his worth. It is for this purpose that we 
have invited him to accept this festive tribute. It is for 
this purpose that I have endeavored, however imperfectly, 
to give substance to our common thought. As the spokes- 
man of the company, I might have dilated on Mr. Cattell's 
merits, but in his presence it would have been superfluous. 
No one here needs to be told what those merits are ; and, 
as to our cherished guest himself, I am sure that no words 
of eulogy, however fervent, could be half so grateful to 
him as the deep and sincere attachment which, as he 
glances around these tables, he may see^ beaming in 
every eye, and which in every breast prompts the anxious 
prayer that, escaping unharmed the perils which beset 
those who go down to the sea in ships, he may have the 
completest success in all his undertakings, and when his 
work is over return to us with fresh honors and invigorated 
health. 
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Mr. Catteli. then arose amid loud and prolonged 
cheering, and spoke as follows : 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen — It would be strange 
indeed if I were not affected — nay, more, if I were not 
embarrassed by the honor you have done me on this oc- 
casion, and by the generous words of commendation and 
encouragement with which you have greeted me to-night. 
I should be more or less than human if I did not deeply 
feel and most gratefully acknowledge this expression of 
your kindly feeling. And how shall I respond ? In the 
presence of your great kindness words seem so cold, and 
mere formal thanks so empty and unsatisfactory, that I 
would fain cover my face with my hands and trust to the 
eloquence of silence to answer for me. 

But custom demands, and you have a right to expect, 
some expression of my gratitude. Let me then say, gen- 
tlemen, that from a full and grateful heart I thank you, 
and I thank you all the more sincerely because this flat- 
tering recognition comes from a class of men not given to 
idle compliments, and who, in their present action, are in 
nowise influenced by political considerations or partisan 
motives. This compliment comes to me from the men 
who so worthily preside over the banking institutions of 
this city, with whom it was, for many years, my privilege 
to act, as the representative of the Corn Exchange Na- 
tional Bank, and from whose experience and words of 
wisdom I have drawn many of the most useful lessons of 
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my life. To have been so long, gentlemen, in the im- 
mediate field of your observation, with my official acts 
subject to your closest and most constant scrutiny, and to 
have secured your confidence' and regard, I count one of 
the greatest achievements of my life ; and you will pardon 
me for saying that whatever of success attended my ad- 
ministration of the affairs of the bank over which I had 
the honor to preside, is due to the early adoption of the 
idea that I held a double trust ; first from my stockholders, 
and, secondly, from the business people of Philadelphia, 
to each of whom I had a duty to perform ; the first re- 
quiring of me prudence and discretion in the safe keeping 
and management of other people's money, the other re- 
straining me from that rigid conservatism, which, doubting 
everything and distrusting everybody, represses enter- 
prise, paralyzes industry, and retards progress. 

You have invited me to meet you, gentlemen, in view 
of the fact that I have been appointed to represent the 
Government in an important matter in other countries, 
and you were pleased, in your letter of invitation, to speak 
of my appointment " as another evidence of the Presi- 
dent's rare discrimination and his knowledge of the fitness 
of men." Disclaiming the personal application of this 
compliment to myself, I most cordially endorse this sen- 
timent ; but, at the same time, it is proper for me to say 
that I was selected for that position by my friend. Judge 
Richardson, the honorable Secretary of the Treasury, al- 
though I am proud to add that the President has been 
pleased to express his cordial approbation of the Secre- 
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tary's appointment It is my good fortune to know Sec- 
retary Richardson somewhat intimately, and I may be 
permitted to say, as the gentlemen who surround me are 
especially interested in the wise administration of the fi- 
nancial department of the Government, that the new 
Secretary will not be an exception to the President's sa- 
gacity in the selection of the right man for the right place. 
Mr. Richardson brings to the discharge of his high trust, 
a clear head, a legal mind, and a familiarity with finance, 
acquired by his training as a Massachusetts bank presi- 
dent, and his years of service as the trusted assistant of 
Secretary Boutwell. Give him your confidence, gentle- 
men, and he will not disappoint you. 

The object of my mission abroad is known to you all. 
It is to facilitate and further as best I can the refunding of 
our national debt at a lower rate of interest than that now 
existing, thus removing to this extent the burdens from 
the shoulders of a heavily-taxed but patient people. Of 
course you know that the arrangements for carrying on 
this work have been made by an agreement between our 
Government and a syndicate composed of the most emi- 
nent and powerful bankers of our own country and of 
Europe. 

The parties to this syndicate are Messrs. Jay Cooke & 
Co., representing Messrs. H. M. Rothschild & Sons, 
Messrs. Jay Cooke, McCulloch & Co., and themselves, for 
one-half, and Messrs. L. P. Morton and J. P. Morgan, 
representing Messrs. Baring Brothers & Co., Messrs. 
J. S. Morgan & Co., Messrs. Morton, Rose & Co., Messrs. 
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Drexel, Morgan & Co., and Messrs. Morton, Bliss & Co., 
for the other half — an association of capital and talent for 
the accomplishment of a financial measure that is without 
a parallel in the history of the world. The work contem- 
plated will be performed chiefly by these gentlemen. My 
duty is simply to render them such aid, under the direction 
of my Government, as will facilitate their work and insure 
its success. 

Already, under the management of Mr. Richardson, 
two hundred millions of six per cents, have been ex- 
changed for five per cent, bonds, thus making an annual 
saving of two millions in interest. And I see no good 
reason why the funding shall not continue at this or even 
at a less rate of interest ; for why should not the credit of 
our Government be as good if not better than any other 
in the world ? Our heritage a continent, with boundless 
resources, agricultural, mineral, and industrial, combined 
with the industry and activity of the people, and with our 
glorious form of government, surely entitles this country to 
rank among the foremost nations of the earth, and the 
rapidity with which its great war debt has been reduced, 
should as surely establish for it a credit second to that of 
no other nation on the globe. 

On a previous visit abroad, many years ago, the two 
criticisms on my country, that I had to meet were : First, 
the existence of slavery ; second, a somewhat vague im- 
pression of the want of strength in our Central Govern- 
ment to meet any great crisis, especially that of civil war. 
In the years that have since passed these questions have 
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been set at rest. Slavery is a relic of the past ; we, too, 
can appropriate the language of England's poet : 

Slaves cannot breathe in England ; 
Receive our air, that moment they are free ; 
They touch our country, and their shackles fall. 
That's noble, and bespeaks a nation proud 
And jealous of the blessing. 

And in the mighty conflict through which we have so 
recently passed, when the continent shook beneath the 
tread of a million citizen soldiers, our Government — " the 
government of the people, by the people, and for the peo- 
ple " — developed a strength and power which amazed the 
world, removing forever all doubts as to the strength of 
our republican form of government, and giving the full 
assurance to the world that " it shall not perish from the 
earth." 

But I must not forget that this is a purely social oc- 
casion, and I should make a poor return for your kindness 
by inflicting upon you a lengthy speech. 

And now it only remains for me to repeat my heartfelt 
thanks, and to say to you, one and all, " good-bye." It 
was my lot twenty years ago to spend many months 
abroad, and I know what it is to be separated from home, 
and country, and kindred, and friends. God has given me 
an emotional nature that has perhaps something womanly 
in its attachments, and which finds its greatest happiness 
in the home circle and in the society of cherished friends. 
In my previous wanderings abroad, even amid the throng- 
ing multitudes of the great Capitals, I have felt a sense of 
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loneliness more oppressive than would have been the soli- 
tude of the primeval forests, with no human face to look 
upon. These moments, even in my busy life abroad, will 
come to me again, and the longing for home will be deep- 
ened by the remembrance of this night. I shall recall 
your kind faces and your kindly words, and look forward 
with intense feelings to the time when I can again take 
you by the hand and receive your cordial welcome. So, 
kind friends, good-bye, and may God bless you all ! 

The Chairman then proposed as the second toast, 

" The President of the United States'' 

which was received with loud cheers, the whole Company 
rising to their feet. 

The third toast was 

^'The Governor of Pennsylvania^' 

which was also received with cheers, and in response to 
which, Dell Noblit, Esq., Chairman of the Committee of 
Arrangements, read the following letter: 



Dell Noblit, Esq., Chairman of Committee, etc. : 

Dear Sir : I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your 
invitation to attend the Banquet to be given to the Hon. 
A. G. Cattell, at the Continental Hotel, Philadelphia, on 
the evening of the 9th inst., and to express to yourself 
and the Committee my sense of the courtesy, and my re- 
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gret that I cannot accept the same, owing to the impending 
close of the Legislature, and the public business attendant 
thereon. 

I feel keenly the disappointment, for it would have given 
me great pleasure to unite with you in bearing testimony 
to the eminent services of Mr. Cattell as a large-hearted 
public citizen, as Senator and Financier. 

The President has shown his appreciation of his ability 
in the latter capacity by selecting him as the financial 
representative of the Government abroad, and we, who 
are acquainted with Mr. Cattell, can attest to the wisdom 
of the choice. 

I join with you in wishing our distinguished friend 
health, happiness, and a safe and prosperous voyage. 

I have the honor to be, your obedient servant, 

J. F. Hartranft. 

The fourth toast, 

" TAe City of PhUadelphia;' 

was responded to by Hon. William E. Litdeton, President 
of the Select Council. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen — I regret exceedingly 
the absence of the Chief Magistrate of the City, who 
would gladly have been here this evening to respond to 
this toast, had not sickness detained him at home. In 
this presence I feel great embarrassment in rising to re- 
ply, but it is proper that some one on behalf of the City 
of Philadelphia should speak upon this occasion, to testify 
4 
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to the great obligation which the city and the citizens of 
Philadelphia are under to the guest of the evening, the 
Hon. Alexander G. Cattell. It so happens that in my 
brief experience, I have had some knowledge of the great 
exertions that gentleman has made in behalf of the in- 
terest of the City of Philadelphia. I was a member of ^ 
Committee which visited Washington in an official ca- 
pacity, and I have never forgotten how great was the 
courtesy he extended to us on that occasion, and how 
earnest the efforts he made in behalf of a question 
which was of vast importance to Philadelphia at that 
time — the location, of the National Navy Yard at League 
Island. I believe that to Senator Cattell, as much as 
to any gentleman from our own representation, are we 
indebted for the success of that measure. For the first 
time, at least in our day and generation, Philadelphia had 
a Senator, although I do not desire to diminish in the 
slightest degree the honor which belongs to the Senators 
from this Commonwealth. I believe I express the senti- 
ments of the citizens of Philadelphia, when I say that they 
all desire when Mr. Cattell returns to this country from 
the high mission which has been conferred upon him, 
that our neighboring State of New Jersey may, out of 
consideration for their own interests and ours, send him 
back to the place which he so eminently filled in the Sen- 
ate of the United States. 
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The fifth toast, 

" The yudiciaryl' 
was responded to by his Honor, Judge M. Russel Thayer. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen — It is with no little 
embarrassment that I rise to acknowledge your courtesy 
in proposing the sentiment which you have offered in recog- 
nition of that class of persons to whom is entrusted an 
important branch of the Government. In the first place, 
a man who, like myself, has come hither from a session of 
seven hours and a half, employed in watching the impet- 
uous currents of a heady fight, the thrust and fence of an 
important and intricate trial, is perhaps not in the highest 
degree of training to minister to the pleasures of such 
an occasion as this. If I were to attempt, in my despera- 
tion, any bold flights of fancy for your amusement, I am 
sure I could not begin to attain to the transcendant atti- 
tude which my distinguished friend, the former Governor 
of this State (Mr. Pollock), has reached in predicting in 
the near future, that golden shower which is implied in 
the speedy return to specie payments. And, moreover, 
in attempting any such flights, I should be constantly 
drawn down to the world of common things by the recollec- 
tion that I am in the presence of men who are accustomed 
to find more delight in facts and figures than in the most 
pleasing fancies. 

I belong, myself, to the laboring classes. You belong 
to the capitalists. Yet I am not aware of the existence of 
any deep-seated hostility between us ; nor do I believe 
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that there is any inherent antagonism, or eternal war be- 
tween labor and capital. I believe labor to be the parent 
of capital, and capital to be entitled to little respect, and 
to be of little value in so far as it lends aid and encour- 
agement to honorable labor, and contributes to the general 
improvement and happiness of mankind. 

I find myself. Sir, in an unaccustomed presence. Our 
hosts on this occasion, are the gentlemen who control the 
banking interests of this great city, representing at least 
twenty-five banks, with, nobody knows how much, capital. 
What a good note you might all make if you were to com- 
bine ! These are gentlemen who are not accustomed to 
be regaled with mere nonsense, or to be deceived by 
fine phrases and flowing periods. They are persons 
who, as I said, are accustomed to deal with figures and 
facts, and to reduce everything to a sterling standard. 
They are the agents of those who control the finances 
and regulate the trade of this great country; who are 
interested in all that relates to its industry, its manu- 
factures, its commerce, its order, and its general welfare. 
They belong, therefore, necessarily to the conservative 
classes of society. They have the deepest interest in the 
maintenance of the Government, in the encouragement of 
trade and industry, and in the preservation of general 
order. Looking at their vocation. Sir, in that light, I cannot 
but entertain for it the highest respect, as I certainly en- 
tertain the highest respect for them, individually and per- 
sonally. I am afraid they have not a very great financial 
respect for us. I doubt whether they could, without a 
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violation of their rules, discount without further security, a 
note made by all the Judges of this Commonwealth. 

I am not aware of any particular bond of union between 
these interests and the Judiciary. I will say what my 
official experience enables me to say, that I know of no 
class in the community who are so little prone to liti- 
gation, who are so uniformly ready to concede everything 
that is properly due, and to settle every difference which 
arises in the most amicable manner, and upon the most 
honorable terms. So far as my observation extends, 
they are people who are not often seen in our Courts 
of Justice as defendants, and that is a fact of great sig- 
nificance when you remember the immense interests 
in which they are concerned, and the endless ramifications 
of their business relations. It is, in itself, no small tribute 
to their honesty and their integrity. 

So much for the gentlemen, whose guests we are upon 
this occasion. Allow me to add a few words in reference 
to the gentleman who is the immediate object of the pres- 
ent demonstration. I happened to know that gentleman 
in a sphere differing widely from that which he now fills. I 
knew him six years ago, when it was my lot to sit in one 
end of the Capitol while he sat in the other ; and I em- 
brace this happy occasion to say that no man achieved a 
more solid reputation by his public services, than did 
that gentleman in the sphere of duty in which he then 
moved. It was a reputation. Sir, achieved not by gaudy 
or superficial qualities, but by devotion and industry 
to his public duties, by signal energy and honesty in 
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the discharge of those duties^ by a solid and well regu- 
lated judgment, and by the highest patriotism ; and when 
I have said that, I think I have paid him a compliment than 
which hone more higher can be paid to a public servant. 
Therefore, it was with very great pleasure that I accepted 
your invitation to be present on this occasion, and it is 
with equal pleasure that I now bear testimony to the vir- 
tues which belong to his personal character, and to the 
value of his public services. I could not wish him better, 
I am sure, than to wish that his course in the future may 
be as prosperous, and as free from any kind of spot, as it 
has been in the past. If he shall continue to maintain, as 
I am sure he will, in his future relations to the people of 
this City and State, the same high character, the same 
disinterested motives, the same reputation for patriotism, 
rectitude of conduct, and fidelity to the trusts which are 
confided to him, he will have run a most fortunate career. 
In reference to the immediate public business which he 
has in hand, I trust it may exceed his most sanguine ex- 
pectations. I hope that it may be eminently successful. 
I hope that fostering winds and fortunate influences may 
attend him, and that he may return, secure in the pos- 
session of that unqualified confidence and respect of his 
fellow-citizens, which he now enjoys, and of which the 
present assemblage furnishes conspicuous proof. 
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The sixth toast, 

"77?^ Bar" 
was responded to by John C. Bullit, Esq. 

Mr. Chairman — ^The Bar, I believe, are always ready 
to enjoy such a dinner as we have had. They are ready 
to partake of such wines as we have had, and I know I 
can speak for them as a class, when I say they are always 
ready to do honor to such a guest as you have entertained 
to-night. I cannot say that there is any very close 
union between the banking community and the bench, 
and we have just heard from good authority, that there is 
not. But, so far as our side is concerned, at least, it is 
deemed very desirable that the Bar should cultivate a 
very close union with the banks. It is certainly true that 
the banking interest, or the class of men who represent 
that interest, that the class of men who represent what 
may be called properly the business interests of this 
country, are growing relatively in strength, in power, 
and importance. It is also true, that even upon the busi- 
ness interests of this country the Bar has at different 
times made its mark, and men representing that profession, 
have achieved that which has proven to be of vital im- 
portance to the true interests of the country. You, per- 
haps, Sir, can cast your memory back to a period in the 
history of the City of New York, when it received its first 
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impetus as the CommerdaJ Metropolis of this country. 
The conception of that great internal channel of com- 
merce, connecting the Lakes with the Harbor of New 
York, owed its origin to De Witt Clinton, and perhaps 
nothing was ever conceived by human brain which con- 
ferred greater commercial benefits upon any community 
than the construction of the Erie Canal. The City of 
New York is now enjoying the fruits of his practical ge- 
nius. But again, just after the Revolution, when all the 
material interests of the country were paralyzed and be- 
numbed, when there was a feeling of despondency and 
gloom hanging in every direction over those interests, the 
man who infused the life's blood into business and com- 
merce, who gave courage and hope, was Alexander Ham- 
ilton. It was he who first gave the idea of a national 
currency through a national bank. Now, whether we 
agree politically with him or not, yet, it was to his genius, 
it was to his conception, that the country was indebted for 
that idea. Coming on down to a later period and refer- 
ring to the system of banking under which you gentlemen 
are now acting, let me say that, meaning to express no 
opinion whatever, either upon the constitutional or the 
political aspect of the question, so far as my humble judg- 
ment is concerned, no system could be devised better 
adapted to the wants of the people, and calculated to 
promote the true interests of the country in a higher 
degree, than the present banking system under which 
we live. That is my opinion of it as a question of fi- 
nance ; as a question of constitutional or legal power, there 
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may be a difference of opinion about it. But the man to 
whom this country is indebted for this system, so far as I 
can understand it, was Mr. Salmon P. Chase. You, there- 
fore, see that in these, and there are many other matters 
of the kind which I have not mentioned, that when mem- 
bers of the legal profession have turned their attention and 
talents to the material interests of the country, they have 
done that which has left an impress, a mark, and a stamp 
upon your history in its financial aspect, probably as the 
promoters to as large an extent of the material interests 
of the country as any others who had lived in it. 

Now, I have only referred to these things for the pur- 
pose of showing that there is a close union between the 
Bar and the material interests of the country, including 
those which are represented by the banking portion of the 
community, and at last they are the representative of all 
the other great interests, the mining, manufacturing, com- 
mercial, and agricultural ; they all concentrate and centre 
in the banking system as the representative, the great 
representative of them all. There is that union, and we 
of the Bar can unite with you in doing credit to a gentle- 
man who is one of yourselves. We can unite in doing 
honor to him as a man who has honored every position, 
as far as I am aware, in which he has been placed. 
Whether, as a citizen, a merchant, or a banker, or a 
Senator, he has honored them each and all, and has 
called to the discharge of his duties everywhere, all his 
activity, all his ability, and all his fidelity. And I have 
no doubt that in that walk of life which he has now 
5 
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adopted, he will continue to reap the reward which every 
man must reap who always seeks to do his full duty, and 
who desires to do it to benefit others rather than to benefit 
himself. 

I unite with you in kindest wishes for his safety abroad, 
for his success in his mission, and for his speedy return. 



The seventh toast, 

" The Financial Interests of the Country^' 

was responded to by Hon. James Pollock, Director of the 
United States Mint. 

Mr. Chairman — I confess my gratification at being 
present on this occasion. Feelings of personal friendship, 
as well as official duty combine to render my presence 
here agreeable to myself; and no doubt I express the 
sentiment of every gentleman present when I say, that to 
meet our honored friend, Senator Cattell, on this festive 
evening, is a source of unalloyed enjoyment. 

The sentiment proposed will not require from me a dis- 
quisition on political economy. I have no hesitation in 
saying that in reference to the finances of our country, no 
system has ever been developed by our Government that 
is equal to the one now in full operation throughout the 
length and breadth of our beloved land. We are here 
to-night, by invitation of the Presidents of the Banking 
Institutions of Philadelphia. They represent, as has been 
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well said, a class of gentlemen distinguished for energy, 
honesty, and integrity, and in the management of our 
finances here, they influence effectively the finances of the 
country, and thus deserve our highest commendation. 
They have fully appreciated the character of the appoint- 
ment made by the Government, alike honorable to it and 
to our distinguished guest. We honor them in honoring 
him, for they have honored themselves by this mark of 
their appreciation and intelligent discernment of true 
merit and honorable position. 

Why should not the financial interests of this Common- 
wealth and our Nation be forever permanent, and forever 
secure ? Why should not the revenues of this free country 
be so full in their development, as to make and mark 
American credit first among all the credits of the world ? 
There is to-day — I speak it with the acknowledged hu- 
mility of an American citizen — no nation that, in all the 
elements of national wealth, honor, and financial ability, 
whether in system or resource is our superior. We have 
everything to make that credit such as will command the 
confidence of the world. A vast country inhabited by a 
free and intelligent people ; a people inspired by energy 
and daring adventure, watching and catching the progress 
of the hour, and making it their own ; moving onward 
with a resistless power — seizing the forces of Nature and 
making them ours, crowning our greatness with an intel- 
lectual and material development such as has astounded 
the older nations of the world. Here we are to-day a 
people of forty million, every hour adding to our material 
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wealth, every hour developing our material and natural 
greatness. What do we mean by national wealth? or 
national value ? It is simply the power and ability of a 
particular people to create wealth ; value, if you will, their 
ability to produce labor and capital in natural harmony, 
acting and re-acting upon each other, producing values — 
individual and national wealth. This is the true thought, 
the grand idea of the national development everj'where 
around us, meeting and moving the tremendous activities 
of the hour. We have seized these activities, chained 
them to the car of our national progress, and are moving 
forward in a career that I hope is to crown us with im- 
perishable honor. 

Sir, (addressing Mr. Cattell), the Government of the 
United States — ^all honor to them for the selection ! — ^have 
invited you to go abroad to represent the financial inter- 
ests of this country. You go as the representative of a 
free people of American manhood. I know, from my 
personal association with you and from your own charac- 
ter, that this selection is according to " the eternal fitness 
of things." I know that you go abroad to represent us in 
all respect as a true American. You will represent not 
only the finances but the people of America. You will 
not only be able to tell the capitalists of Europe that we 
are a people strong in our integrity and in our deter- 
mination to meet every demand that may be made upon 
us, but you will also represent to them how abundantly 
we possess that which is the great basis of all financial and 
commercial success. 
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I am here in the presence of a very beautiful emblem of 
the Cornucopia. From its mouth I discover proceeding 
the gold coins of the United States. I have been placed 
in the proximity, perchance, because I am connected, 
directly or indirectly, with the manufacture of that kind of 
coin. Here it is, gentlemen ; if you are not able to see 
it, we invite you to come forward and look on that which 
in a large measure constitutes the basis of all true banking' 
and the foundation of all successful finance, here and 
everywhere. In relation to the question of specie pay- 
ments, Mr. Chairman, let me say that the day is not far 
distant when these glittering coins will be found in the 
pocket of every man who has the industry to work and 
the energy to persevere in obtaining that which is the re- 
muneration for active industry. Look around and see 
in this land every hill and every mountain teeming with 
the precious metals or other valuable minerals ; look at 
Pennsylvania with her coal ! The coal of Pennsylvania 
is equal, dollar for dollar, to the entire development of 
the gold and silver of the United States. Do not over- 
look this as a substratum of national finance, as one of 
the most important elements of national greatness and 
wealth. Then we have mountains of gold and silver. 
In these mountains is hidden the ore that will produce 
more coin than our bankers in Philadelphia could number 
or count ; and their future development, proceeding and 
progressing by force of industrial energy and enterprise, 
in less than ten years will produce more than a hundred 
millions of dollars annually. This will strengthen the 
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basis of our national finances ; confirm our credit ; and 
make our greenbacks and golden eagles, in due time, con- 
vertible — the promise of the National Government equal 
to gold. Public confidence in public credit is as effective 
to sustain the national finances and commercial integrity, 
as specie payments. 

You can say to the capitalists of the Old World, that 
not only is our National Banking System one of the best 
among the nations, but that our banks of gold and silver 
of coal and iron, and everything they contain, will forever 
be at the command of the Government of the United 
States to sustain and defend its credit. 

We are here to do you honor, my friend, personally 
and officially; and I cannot close without conveying to 
you the expression of my own personal regard, and the 
hope that when you go abroad you will remember that 
you are the representative of a free, intelligent, and pro- 
gressive people. You can tell them, if they know it not, that 
we are here determined that the principles of civil and re- 
ligious liberty shall be forever maintained, that equal 
rights to all, and for all, — " the fatherhood of God, and 
brotherhood of man," shall be forever recognized and 
cherished, that our National credit and honor shall be 
preserved, and that this Nation will perish before it's 
honor shall be tarnished. 

Sir, we wish you every success in your mission. It is 
both honorable and important. I know you well ; I know 
you feel the responsibilit)' that has been imposed upon 
you. The gentlemen present here are in full sympathy 
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with you; their hearts go with you, as you go out and 
away from your country. When success has crowned 
your mission as we have no doubt it will, when our 
national debt to a very large number of millions shall 
have bsen funded, and you shall return, you will find not 
only kindred ready to receive you, but friends, dear and 
cherished, with open arms and warm hearts, to take and 
press you to their bosom, and thank God for your safe 
return. 

The eighth toast, 

" The Press;' 

was responded to by Hon. John W. Forney, Editor of the 
Philadelphia Daily Press : 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen — This is one of those 
rare occasions when mere words fail to express earnest 
friendship; and I feel that if I could give voice to my 
heart's devotion to your honored guest to-night I should 
still be unable to express my regard for him. " Let me 
see mine enemy at home," was the remark of an old 
writer ; and if I find him surrounded by the blessings of 
life and the respect of his neighbors, I am glad to unlearn 
contempt and to discard prejudice. When the old nations 
send their Ministers or Agents to other countries, they 
frequently rely upon their ancestral nobility ; and so the 
traveling Duke or Diplomatic Earl comes to us clad in 
the halo of his titles, and is admitted to every circle ; but 
here is an American, a private citizen, who goes forward 
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on a delicate and most important mission, and who could 
have no higher recommendation than his own high char- 
acter and the love and confidence of his fellow country- 
men. These are his best claims to the best consideration 
of the people to whom he is accredited. I have known 
Alexander G. Cattell for many years, and can bear tes- 
timony to his unusual and his varied qualities. I knew him 
as a Senator in Congress, when I was Secretary of the 
Senate, and there learned his rare usefulness in attending 
to the interests of Pennsylvania and Philadelphia — the ac- 
tivity of his nature when we had no member of that body 
in accord with our wants and our wishes ; his fidelity to 
our people ; the disinterestedness of his patriotism and his 
unequalled generosity. I have known him at the head of 
one of our great banking institutions, and as the leader in all 
works of charity and patriotism. His fine financial abilities 
and his experience in business, were not less marked than his 
genial benevolence and his genuine liberality. His heart, 
like his purse, was always open, and the free hand with 
which he gave, was never closed to any appeal for indi- 
vidual relief, or the general good. And, especially, Mr. 
President, have I known him and honored him for his 
kindness to the men of my profession, the Representatives 
at Washington, of that great instrumentality — the Press, 
in honor of which you have called upon me to speak to- 
night. These men stationed at the National Capitol, as so 
many sentinels by the leading Journals of the country, are 
often subjected to harsh and cruel treatment by the acci- 
dental men who sometimes mount to high position ; but 
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Mr. Cattell was one who, understanding their sensitive 
and honorable nature, not only responded to their patient 
inquiries, but volunteered to aid them by his counsel and 
his intelligence ; and if he is anywhere faithfully remem- 
bered, it will be by the gentlemen connected with the 
Editors, Reporters, and Correspondents in the City of 
Washington. Need I say more, Mr. Chairman ? Are 
not these the best proofs of his eminent capacity in the 
new task set before him by President Grant ? But, even 
if I desire t(> say more, my heart is too full for further 
words, and so I conclude by wishing my dear friend God- 
speed in his journey across the seas, good health and suc- 
cess in his labors, and a safe and speedy return to his 
country and his friends. Farewell, and God speed you, 
Cattell. 



Th2 last toast, 

" The Commercial and Mercantile hiterests of Philadelphia^' 
was responded to by Mr. George L. Busby. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen — ^This is a very ex- 
tensive theme, "The Commercial and Industrial Interests 
of Philadelphia." You will hardly expect of me more than 
a few desultory remarks, especially as I was not informed 
that I should have to speak to this toast until I entered the 
room ; and, encompassed as I have been by pleasant com- 
panions ever since, I have had but little opportunity to 

digest my thoughts in the meantime. 
6 
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I shall not attempt to go back and take a review of our 
progress in commcircial and industrial enterprises. I need 
not recur to the fact that we were once the great commer- 
cial centre ; that the construction of the Erie Canal de- 
prived us of our prestige in that respect ; that we com- 
pensated ourselves for our loss by digging into the 
mountains and extracting iron and coal, finding in them a 
consoling substitute. 

Through our great development of manufactures and 
the wealth thereby acquired, our attention is now drawn 
to our waters, and we once more look to the revival of 
our external commerce. Nor can we help it. A popu- 
lation of 800,000 along the banks of two navigable rivers, 
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would seem to be grossly indifferent to their interests, if 
they should permit these great natural advantages to re- 
main unimproved. Consequently, our people are earnestly 
forwarding a movement for the increase of our foreign 
trade. When the Pennsylvania Railroad Company dis- 
covered at last that the mountains could be pierced, and 
applied its energies to bring about that result, when it be- 
came able to dispense with inclined planes and canals, and 
to run trains continuously through from Philadelphia to 
Pittsburg — from that hour we knew that the time was at 
hand when we should assume a new attitude in reference 
to foreign commerce, and bring our port to its true po- 
sition in that respect. Consider, gentlemen, the vast bene- 
fits to enure to this community when that shall have been 
fully accomplished ! That it will be, I cannot doubt, from 
what I know of the character of Philadelphians and Penn- 
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sylvanians. I read, not long ago, an essay from the pen 
of Charles Francis Adams, upon the matter of railroad 
administration, in which, in a little digression he undertook 
to discuss the character of the people of Pennsylvania. 
He put the people of Pennsylvania in the same category 
with the old Romans, and said that the ancient Romans, 
as a people, were characterized not so much by brilliancy 
of intellect as by a wonderful tenacity of purpose, so that 
when they once set their hearts upon a thing, they never 
permitted it to pass out of the range of their mental vision 
until it was achieved ; and he perceived no people in the 
United States that bore so close a likeness to these old 
Romans, as the people of Pennsylvania ; tenacious, per- 
sistent in their purpose, they have essentially modified the 
policy of the country and controlled the legislation in spite 
of the counteracting influences. It is thus, that while cam- 
paign after campaign has been meditated and devised 
against the great manufacturing interests of the country, 
and their advancement through the protective policy, 
Pennsylvania has always stood to the fore, and by the 
same tenacity of purpose has held the Government fast to 
the cardinal principle of developing our own resources, in- 
stead of building up the interests of other nations at our 
own expense. 

It has been said, also, that we people of Philadelphia 
are hard to start, but, when once started, are qually hard 
to stop. The attention of such a people being now con- 
ctintrated on the extension of our external commerce, we 
are bound to achieve it. 
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We have the great Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 
with its vast connections, North and South, ready to make 
the enterprise a grand success. The history of our 
southern steamship lines, from their earliest days, shows 
how much can be done by persistent and unflinching 
energy. Struggling amid many discouragements, those 
Southern lines have come to be recognized as a right hand 
of our commercial enterprise. The trade brought by them 
will help to maintain our foreign steamship lines and give 
us a firmer grasp upon the wide Ocean. 

Sir, there are gentlemen here who could have answered 
to this toast with more interesting details than I can do. 
I have seen here, this evening, my friend, Mr. Wright, of 
the Red Star Line ; and I know that he could inspire you 
with enthusiasm if he should talk to you as he has to me 
of that grand enterprise placed in his very capable charge. 
He could tell you that when the hundred acres secured in 
behalf of that line at the mouth of the Schuylkill, shall be 
put to their full rise, and the mighty elevator be erected, 
the details of which are already partially prepared ; how 
the crops of the West will pass directly out of the bins of 
that elevator into the hold of the ship. I know there is 
not a genrieman here who does not thank him for his large 
and liberal enterprise — an enterprise so broad and com- 
preTiensive, that it seems to leave nothing undone that 
tends to secure passengers and material for transportation 
in his steamships. 

I see here, also, Mr. Knight, President of the American 
Steamship Line, a gentleman of large experience and 
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ability in business, who could give you interesting details 
of the proceedings of that line. Mr. Brockie, is also here, 
likewise engaged in the development of our foreign trade, 
— ^a most valuable citizen. 

Now, gentlemen, what is to support these steamship 
lines of the manufacturing city which has heretofore de- 
voted to that interest its almost exclusive attention ? A 
few days ago, in the columns of the North American — and 
I must say that I read in that paper, from time to time, 
most interesting information and valuable commercial 
philosophy, with great interest and instruction. I saw an 
article which, taking an estimate of the growth of the 
manufactures of Philadelphia as established by the census 
of 1870, with the ascertained progression since, put the 
value of the manufactured products of Philadelphia for 
1873 ^^ $600,000,000. Out of such enormous resources 
as these figures indicate, you may readily perceive that we 
have the wealth to sustain any number of steamship lines, 
and it only requires that we should give our attention sea- 
ward to ensure success. 

Sir, I trust I may be permitted from one point of view, 
relevant to this occasion, to indulge in a few observations 
in reference to a commercial need, not only of our own 
city but of the country at large ; and I will state this point 
as it occurs to me : I think it would be a decided advan- 
tage to commercial enterprise, if we could have more men 
of commercial and business knowledge sitting in our halls 
of legislation. I do not mean to deny the brilliancy and 
polish of the legal mind, secured by constant keen en- 
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counters of the wits in the courts ; but I maintain that the 
knowledge of the lawyer on commercial topics, must be 
mainly obtained at second hand, and that none can sit in 
Congress to legislate for our material interests so wisely 
and so intelligently as those who are in the centre and 
vortex of business ; who take the lead in our material en- 
terprises ; who feel, day by day, the stress of every finan- 
cial current ; who, day by day, and night by night, have 
occasion to study the influences affecting their individual 
enterprises and the public good. I do not mean in any 
sense to disparage the legal mind. I have been sitting 
here to-night with eminent gentlemen of the Bench on 
either side of me. My own convictions, as well as sense 
of courtesy, would forbid the utterance of any disparaging 
comments upon nine-tenths of those who sit in the halls 
of legislation. But to every lawyer I would suggest, 
whether it would not be perfectly fair that one half the 
gentlemen who sit in Congress and at Harrisburg and 
other State Legislatures, should be business men, leaving 
the lawyers to furnish the other half. We have had the 
good fortune in the person of this evenings honored 
guest, Mr. Caitell, a business man intimately acquainted 
with us, knowing all our business wants. On the floor of 
the Commercial Exchange^ when that body was organized 
and men were brought together to act in daily concert, 
it happened, as it ever must, that men of talent, discern- 
ment, and ability, necessarily took the front rank; and 
such was the case with my friend, Mr. Caitell. Able, 
diligent, intelligent, and prompt, r(?ady to speak, with 
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genial manners too, he often, indeed I may say always, se- 
cured conviction ere his argument was half proclaimed. 
In the matter of League Island, in which all our people 
took so much interest, I am able to say, from considerable 
personal knowledge that, although he was young in Con- 
gress at the time, when the issue was doubtful, Mr. Cattell 
threw all his energy into the scale, and by his exertions 
secured the success of the measure, for which he merited 
the approval and confidence of our city. 

Now, gentlemen, a single word more. We have here, 
this evening, a great many bankers, and the financial 
question is one which interests us all. In the adjustment 
of that question we certainly need practical men in Con- 
gress; Mr. Cattell has been a banker as well as a mer- 
chant, conversant with finance as well as with trade, and 
is therefore eminently fitted to represent us in the capacity 
in which he is about to go abroad — ^a fitness derived from 
large experience, as well as native ability. And I cannot 
allow this occasion to pass without giving expression to 
my conviction that if the halls of Congress had been filled 
with able and experienced business men, the question of 
specie payments and the regulation of the currency would 
have been satisfactorily adjusted long since, and we should 
not at this day be harassed with the question whether the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall issue $44,000,000 of 
greenbacks, and throw them on the market, or withhold 
them — a responsibility which, I am sure, no public officer 
would seek ; one that none would like to incur. I believe 
that our business men in council would have said, that the 
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question of specie payments could be postponed till, by 
assuring the credit of the nation and fostering the indus- 
tries of the people, that great result could be brought 
about without disorder. I think, moreover, they would 
have had no difficulty in giving to us a free banking law. 
I cannot but believe that such would have been their de- 
cision, and that by the use of United States bonds we 
should have secured a sufficient supply of currency im- 
perceptibly and gradually, as the dew falls upon the grass, 
without any disturbance of the channels of circulation on 
the general course of business. 

There is another cause of satisfaction that Mr. Cattell 
goes abrdad to represent us. We are about to have a 
Centennial Exposition. It is in every way proper that we 
should have a gentleman like Mr. Cattell, a thorough 
Philadelphian, abroad at this time, conversant as he is with 
all our resources, able to speak of us to intelligent and 
influential men abroad, and ready to bring back to us 
valuable hints for the management of our great Centennial 
enterprise. 

I have but to say in conclusion, in behalf of the Com- 
mercial Exchange and our whole commercial community, 
that we feel honored by the appointment of Mr. Cattell, 
that our best wishes attend him, that we hope the fullest 
success may crown his efforts, and that he may return to 
us in due time laden with health and happiness. 



